BENTHAM

scribe the rules by which it may protect its material
interests. It will do nothing (except sometimes as an
instrument in the hands of a higher doctrine) for the
spiritual interests of society; nor does it suffice of it-
self even for the material interests. That which alone
causes any material interests to exist, which alone
enables any body of human beings to exist as a society,
is national character: that it is, which causes one nation
to succeed in what it attempts, another to fail; one
nation to understand and aspire to elevated things,
another to grovel in mean ones; which makes the
greatness of one nation lasting, and dooms another to
early and rapid decay. The true teacher of the fitting
social arrangements for England, France, or America,
is the one who can point out how the English, French,
or American character can be improved, and how it
has been made what it is. A philosophy of laws and
institutions, not founded on a philosophy of national
character, is an absurdity. But what could Bentham's
opinion be worth on national character? How could
he, whose mind contained so few and so poor types
of individual character, rise to that higher generaliza-
tion? All he can do is but to indicate means by which,
in any given state of the national mind, the material
interests of society can be protected; saving the ques-
tion, of which others must judge, whether the use of
those means would have, on the national character,
any injurious influence.

We have arrived, then, at a sort of estimate of what
a philosophy like Bentham's can do. It can teach the
means of organizing and regulating the merely business
part of the social arrangements. Whatever can be
understood or whatever done without reference to
moral influences, his philosophy is equal to; where
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